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ABSTRACT 

The sequence that the decisions of school management 
follow is discussed* This stquence followe four major stepsi 
procedural r continuance, dissemination, and reallocation • Each of 
these steps is directly related toi (1) planned instruetional 
activities, (2) on-going program and administrative practices, and 
(3) overlapping conditions between newly implemented and existing 
programs^ To assist school management in developing, 11 plementing, 
and sustaining instructional programs that have merit, research and 
evaluation units are responsible for providing data that are 
essential to making decisions regarding instructional programs. It is 
suggested that the best method for ascertaining what (and when) the 
decision mechanism and control system of a school system are would be 
to document those operational steps that encompass the development 
and Implementation of an instructional program, (DB) 
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One major function of school management is to provide leader^ 
ship in the developmGnt and implementation of successful instruct 
tional programs. To meat this responsibility, school management 
must deploy and direct its material and personnel resources to 
meet the Instructional needs of its school population. Although 
the decisions they make consist of complQX policias and procedures, 
the^e decisions might appear to the uninitiated to be a singular 
action commonly called "the decision-making process*" 

Because school management decisions are sometimes considered 
to be singular actions, recomnendations -for improving the impact 
of such decisions have centered around the use of rater formalized 
methods {i*e,, systems analysis, PERT, PPB) , Although such tech-= 
niquas have been suggested and used, they have been neither fully 
accepted nor Implemented to the extent that they have identified, 
defined, or demonstrated significant relationships between resource 

, _ _ ^Si , ■ 

inputs and instrtactidnal outputs (Chirikos and Wheeler, 1968) . ' 



- SehOQl Managament Decisions 
The fact that standardized control systems have not been used 
effectively in education should not suggest that educational systems 
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do not have well^dofinGd cDntrol mechanisms. Educational systems 
tend to apply a management control technique. Managemant control 
techniques diffQr from stratugic planning and operations control in 
that thoy focus on tha whole organiEation rather than spGcific sub- 
units of the orgnnizBuion. Anthony (1965) defined nianagemQnt control 
as a process by which management assures that resources are obtained 
and used effectively in the acconvplishment of the organization's 
objectives. School management decisions fall into four general 
nategories? procedural rnodif ication^ program continuance^ progrmn 
dissemination, and program reallocation. Accordingly, the range 
of information it needs varies from the qualitative documentation 
of iristructlonal practices to the resource analysis of specific ' 
program eubcdmponents , The question as to when and which level of 
information school management needy depends on the length of time 
a program has been in operation and the degree to which that project 
overlaps other programs within the school system. However, at any 
given decision point, the total information need is reflected as the 
surmnation of each procfram^s history. For eKample^ if a deGision is 
to be made about three programs having different impleraentation dates ^ 
school management needs three different levels of information. 

To provide a better understanding of the. nature of the decisions 
school managOTent must make^ operational definitions of the four 
general decision categories are given below. In each case, reference 
is made to the length of time the progr^ under consideration has 
been operating. 
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Procedui-al . Modification (Yoara 1 s 2) 

At tho start of .a program, it is essential to know whether it 
is being iinplomentod properly. During thase years, school manage- 
inant 1.3 requiracl to make dQcisions that will leaa to tha orderly 
adoption of the project's instructional plans and policies. A 
number of internal audits are neaded to detarmine (a) whether the 
planned material and prograin resources are arriving on sohadule, 
(b) whether the targfit population is being served, (c) whether the 
implemantation prooaduras ara being delayed duo to some systeinatic 
problem, (d) whether staff davelopment, activities are underway and 
well recaivad, and (e) whether par tinent data for the respective 
funding agencias/sources are being collected. Such daoisiona have 
a priority during this period because unless tha enunoiated instruc- 
tional processes and procedures are firmly comprehended and executed, 
the true value of the project will not be realized. 
Program Continuance (Years ,3 s 4) 

During this period, school managamant, having made procadural 
modifications to suocassfully implement the project, must dBcide 
(a) whether the newly implemantad project la capable of delivering 
its specified services and (b) whether these services are producing 
meaningful changes in the edUGational patterns of the target child- 
ran. Associated with thi a concern is the need to know how. much- It 
oosts to deliver the sarvlcep ana whether it is worthwhile to con- 
tinue the Investment of matarial and personnel reaouroes. The major 
decision, therefore, is to determine whether .the project is productive 
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and whothcr it is v;orthv;hile to coiitinue to offer its services^ 
Procfram DiyB onunation (Yoars 5 G) 

At thi^i time^ the project will have becoirie an integral part of 
the scliool system* s instructional offerings*. Since most of its 
operational constraints nil have been workad out^ its currGnt in- 
structional configuration (i.e»^ Glass size, teaching strategy) 
would probably be in that form which permits an optimal level of 
delivery* For these reasons^ school management has to make a 
number of strategic plans. Of the many considerations^ the highest 
priority is on project dissemination. 
Program RGallQcatign (Ye ara 6 S 7) 

Reallocation and dissemination decisions are closely related. 
When a project is considered for dissemination, school management 
has to axamine the proposed project in a number of ways. In this 
process, they have to assess each of the project's components to 
determine whether it is necessary to disseminate all or some of the 
project. Because this activity preceeds a. "turn-key" action, care 
is taken to formulate cost-effective units* Therefore, school 
management has the crucial responsibility of construeting viable 
instructional additions for the school system, 

Regearch and Evaluation Activities 
, To obtain systematic Information about the status of instruc- 
tional programs within its school system, school management turns 
to its research and evaluation unit. School management expects 
that the information developed by its unit will be both timely and 
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reflactiv© of tho conditions within the school systenu If it is 
not, sghool management, although convinced that the evaluation in- 
formation Lb itself valid; v;ill not use the infoi^mation as a major 
reference source, Grobman (1970) described this situation in her 
discussion of cu:::riculuni evaluation, ShG stated that evaluation 
information, had no value unless its recipients believe that the 
evaluation information is useful. Therefore, it seems that if 
evaluation information is to be useful, it must be in-phase with 
the perceived information needs of schoQl management. 

In Figure 1, tha four levels of school managemGnt decisions 
are given with the appropriate research and evaluation design tech- 
nique. Although a concise stateinent of the preferred analysis 
procedure is given, a more detailed discussion of each evaluation 
phase is given below. 

Insert Figure 1 about here ' 

Phase I g Specific Information (years 1 & 2) ■ 

During implementation years 1 fi 2, process evaluatiofi techniques 
should be emphasiEed (Brown, 1970). In operational terms, process 
evaluation techniques describe the implementation process^-that is, 
they put a heavy emphasis upon the monitoring of (a) classroom 
activities, (b) staff development activities, (£) classroom manage- 
ment practices, and (d) the development of demographic Inforaiation 
(i,e., enrollment patterns of the pafticipatirig schools). In 
essence, procesi evaluation techniques describe and document all 



aspectB of the impifimentation process (Baker^ 1969), 

'OutcQmDs of this process evaluation produce specific infonna- 
tion about the discrGpancies between theoretical concepts and 
practical methodologies, as v/ell as the major distinctions betv/een 
proposed and emergent program characteristiGS (Provus; (1969) , 
These data would cover all bases of the project—even those areas 
which might appear to b& unresearchable (i,e,, the preparation of 
a project K school X grade matrix) , Such data assist school manage- 
ment (1) to identify areas of program strength and weakness/ (2) to 
rnake adjustments in the internal and eKternal management of the 
project^ and (3) to modify policies governing the relationship of 
the project to other instructional programs* 
P hase II; Comprehonsive InfoCTation (Years 3 S 4) 

By this phasei many of the project's initial problems will 
have been resolved and the prpjeGt will be delivering its services 
in a consistent manner. However, school management wants to know' 
whether the inputs of the project are producing the desired results. 
To obtain this kind of in^lormation^ R s E personnel should use form- 
ative ©valuation techniques. This Is the method of choice because 
it provides data that test whether a project is reaching its 
objectives and is producing desired behavioral changes in the target 
ahildren. If the desired criteria have not been reached by the 
project, the method gives an estimate of how far the project is from 
reaching its terminal goals. These relatiVe success measures provide 
school management with reliable data and assist them in ascertaining 



what kinds of changes are neGded to improve the outputs of the project, 
PhRSG_J ^I ; Jud g inontal I^iT.formatiDn (Years 5 g_6) 

Projocts having been sustained for this length of time are those 
which havQ domonstrated successfully their ability to deliver their 
services or productfi. Mow, school management, being requirod to 
detorminG which of the prescribed services are to be disseminated, 
requires a different level of information. These decisions become 
more crucial when there are more than onm project directed toward the 
same instructional Dbjsctive^ A similar situation exists when the 
projects represent major alternatives to existing □chool programs. 
To assist school managements R s E personnel should use long= 
itudinal or trend analysis techniques* These techniques permit the 
use of t-*'* many data sources which have been developed, codified, 
and stored over the past five years to, be retrieved, catalogued, and 
displayed. These data may be formatted in^ a time series design 
containing Integrals of the variables (i*e,, eKposure indices, 
multiple correlation coefficients) * School management will SKpect 
the investigator to study the results of these analyses and prepare 
statements of his findings, and recommendations. At this time sum- 
mative techniques are also useful* Comparisons between participants 
and nonpartlcipants may be parformed. However, since the suimative 
data can only .'indicate whether the participants are performing better 
than the nonparticipants at this point in time, the former procedure 
,is preferable because it provides a more comprehensive review of the 
historic impact, actions, and outputs of ,th© project. 
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PhaBe IV I CQnipon ent I npact Information (Years 6 & 7) ' 

Whon school rrianagnment is faced v;ith deciding which of many 
projects having tho scmo thrust is the best, a different assessnvint 
proGGduro must be employed. For it is not enough to know or identify 
the best x^arts (compDnGnts) of each projact^ it is essential to know 
which combination of components would best meet the specific needs 
of the school district's children. When a school system has more 
than one need group, component impact procedures would provide 
school managernent with a number of cost=ef f ective combinations* 

h suitable component impact analysis procedure (CIAP) was used 
by Brown (1972) to describe the impact of Title I projects in 
Philadelphia, The proposed CIAP permitted the analysis of the 
impact of 16 projects in 69 elementary schools. It gave a compasite 
picture of the additive or compounding effects of these projects. 
By incorporating cost, demographic, achievement, and project content 
input data into a hierarchial matrix (project density) , Brown was 
able to derive the impact eharacteristics of the resource allocations. 
By analyzing the thrusts (additive inputs) of the emergent reBource 
patterns (interyention eKperiences) , the most appropriate component 
CQh^binations were identified. Therefore^ through CI.^; school 
management was provided not only with inf ormatibn about how the 
resources had been allocated to meet specific needs ^ but which 
eontolnations of resources was most productive. These data provided 
school management with a number of alternativ© ways in which their 
resources could be reallocated into more productive effective units'. 



Discussion 

The generaX belief that moro sophisticated research and evalu^ 
ation designs ^^'ill satisfy the informational needs of school 
manaycment is niihi leading. Although the discussions about the 
releviincy of cuiu^cnt research designs are important^ they circum^ 
vent the mora real and pressing problern-^^namely ^ ho\^ to get school 
management personnel to use evaluation as a primary source in 
their decision^making process* It would seem that as long as the 
functions of school management are conceived within the narrow 
context of a "decisions-making' process little progress can be 
made. 

The rnajor purpose of this paper has been to demonstrate that 
the deaislons of school management follow a well-defined sequence. 
Decisions begin as qualitative, praginatic concerns for the orderly 
implemantation of a program through a period when they become 
desires for the quantitative differentiation between coimnon compo- 
nents found in parallel programs. 

In general^ the sequence of school management decisions 
follow four major steps i procedural # continuance^ dissemination ^ 
reallocation* Each of these steps is directly related (1) to 
planned instructional activities^ (2) to on-going program and 
administrative practices ^ and (3) to overlapping conditions between 
newly implemented and existing programs. Because the education of 
children is an organic activity which changes as a function of the 
needs of the children served, a school System always has a diversity 
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of program levels. It is this diversity that causos school manage- 
months deGifiions to be multif acet©d. Compounding these conditions 
aro tha influences from outside the school system. Political 
pressure, social change, pupil mobility patterns, and coriTOunity 
interests are but a few of such influences or factors. But; given 
thGic factors, school management must maintain Its responsibility 
for developing, implementing, and sustaining those instructional 
programs of merit. 

To assist them in this effort ^ school management personnel 
turn to research and evaluation (R ^ E) units, R S E units ^ 
therefore, have the responsibility for providing those data that 
are essential for making the most appropriate decisioiis about 
instructional programs. However, if H s E units feel that they 
should v;ait for school management to develop or enunciate signifi-^ 
cant research questions, or to define specifically what they need 
at a given moment in time, R g E units will Gontinue to provide 
information that is out-of-phase with the major concerns of the 
school system* R & E units should begin to study the decision- 
making mechanism and management control system of their respective 
school systems to find out how they might best be of service. For 
when the decision mechanism and control systein are known, it is 
relatively to develop and present appropriate evaluation information. 

The findings of this study suggests that the best method fo^ 
ascertaining what (and when) the decision mechanism' and control 
system of a school system would be to document those operational 
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steps which encompass the dGvclapment and implementation of an 
inatructional program* As is showji in Figure 2^ a direct relation- 
ship exists bGtv;een ths developmental and imx^lementation phases 
(yoars in operation) of fin instructional program and requisite 

Insert Figure 2 about hero 

school management information (research and evaluation techniques) , 
When this relationship is established. for a school system/ R S E 
units become able to respond to the changing information needs of 
school management. Furthermore; such an alignment would sub- 
stantially increase the impact of avaluation information on instruc^ 
tional change, . 
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